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1 PETER II. 16. 


” off free, and nat uſing your liberty for a cloke Cd 
 maliciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God, 


HE: duties to which, we are this day cal 


led, are principally two; to implore-the 
bleſſing of God on the counſels and. the 


arms of our ſavereign and our country, for put - 
ting an happy end to the civil war in which we 


are involved; and to humble ourſelves in ſincere 
repentance for thoſe fins by which we have pro- 
voked God to viſit us with this calamity, and 
which, perſiſted in, may juſtly provoke him to 
prolong it, or to blaſt our ſucceſs and our national 
proſperity. In both theſe duties we may be ani- 


| mated and direQed, by due conſideration af the 


words now read. 


Tux apoſtle having inculcated 'on Chriſtians 
ſubmiſfion to the civil goyernment under which 
er lived ; and, though it was a very exception · 

A able 


bY 


(4) 
able form, being the government of the Roman 
emperours, and that too chiefly as it was ener 
ciſed over the provinces, having repreſented that 
ſubmiſſion as à duty of ſacred obligation, as in- 
eumbent for the Lord's ſake, and required by the 
vill of God; he Adds, "As free, and not uſing 
your liberty for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, but as the 
ſervants of God. He acknowleges that they were 
free in many important reſpects; but he inti- 
mates that a licence wantonly to oppoſe eſtabliſhed 
government, is no part of that liberty which the 
goſpel either beſtows or tolerates? he permits them 
to enjoy and rejoice in every degree of true lis 
berty which the government allowed them; but 
he warns them, that under the falſe colour of en- 
joying and uſing it, they might very readily run 
into maltcrouſneſs, into bad praQices of many kinds, 
and, by the plauſible pretence of theſe being im- 
plied in the lawful exerciſe of their liberty, might 
deceive both themſelves and others into an inſen- 
bility of their baſeneſs, perhaps into an admira- 
tion of them as great and worthy. He points 
out their danger, not to excuſe their miſconduct 
by the difficulty of avoiding it, but on the con- 
trary to make them the more careful to avoid it; 


for 


e Rm 
for he aſſures them that what is in any degree . = | 
wrong cannot be juſtified by its being diſguiſed 
under the cloke of liberty, that it is inconſiſtent with | 
their being the ſervants. of God, a right to diſobey | | 

whom liberty cannot poſſibly include, who ex- 
preſsly requires Chriſtians to be ſubject to their 
governours, and who will call them to an account 
for the manner in which they uſe their liberty, as 
well as for every other part of their behaviour. 


— 


Ir now, my brethren, that oppoſition to the 
government of Britain, which its colonies have 
raiſed, comes under the deſcription of what Peter 
expreſsly forbids, if it has been raiſed under a falk 
pretence of enjoying and defending. their liberty, 
and if it has led them into conduct which may 
juſtly be called maliciouſneſs, we may with humble 
faith and truſt implore the bleſſing of God on our 

 Tighteous cauſe : And if many of the vices which 
ain our national character, and infe& the hearts 
and pervert the ways of individuals, ſpring from 
our indulging ourſelves in what is wrong, under 
' the colour of liberty, we may, by. conſidering 
them in their ſource, be excited to and directed 
in our repentance for them. That both theſe 
ſuppoſitions are founded in . it fall be my 


buſineſs to. evince. >. 5 


„ 
I. 1 SLL ſhow that the oppoſition of the 
colonies to the government of Britain has been 
raiſed under a falſe pretence of liberty, and has 
proceeded to maliciouſneſs. I ſhall not enter mi- 
nutely into all the reaſonings which might be uſed 
for the full proof of this, nor into an examination 
ol all the exceptions which have been adopted in 
order to elude their force; I ſhall only ſuggeſt 
ſome of thoſe principles and maxims, which may 
be clearly eſtabliſhed, and which lead directly to 
the concluſion. 8 


Tux world is not yet ſo degenerate that men 
can carry on what is wrong, avowedly as being 
wrong; all except the moſt abandoned muſt, for 
their own peace of mind, diſguiſe it to them- 
ſelves; and, for obtaining the ſupport or even 
. avoiding the deteſtation of others, all muſt veil 
it to the world, under the cloke of what is right, 
or innocent at leaſt, ' We can never fafcly form 
our judgment of the deſigns and the conduct of 
men, by the repreſentation which themſelves give 
of them: the brighter the varniſh which they en- 
deavour to throw over them, the blacker in rea- 
lity generally.arc bad deſigns and vicious aQions. | 
Any 


aw 


1190 


5 Any thing that is good, may, by the felf-deceit 


and artifice of men, be perverted into a cover for 
evil practices: but there is a ſingular danger ot 
liberty being abuſed into a maſk for all the de- 


grees of undutiful behaviour towards governours. 


The very conception of fberty naturally warms 


the heart, makes a ſtrong impreſſion on the ſpirit, 5 


and produces vigorous efforts to repell whatever 


we regard as an encroachment on it: and it is 


too rrady to lead us to miſtake the juſteſt re- 


ſtraints for encroachments. If its true nature and 


its real extent be in any meaſure miſunderſtood, 


it inevitably puſhes men into miſconduct; and 


that with the greater force, on account of tlie 
ardor which it kindles in the breaſt, and which 
always burns ſtrongeſt in the moſt generous na- 
tures. | 


A svryosED encroachment on ther liberty, is 
confeſſedly the motive to the defection of the 


_ colonies; and this encroachment lies preciſely in 


their being taxed by the Britiſh parliament without 
their own conſent. The plea, that to be taxed 
without their own conſent, is fimply and in itfelf 
to be in ſlavery, depends on this general principle, 

That 


1 


* 
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| 5 
That liberty conſiſts in mens being governed only” a 
by laws made by chemſelves or with their on | | 
f conſent. This deſcription of liberty has been | 
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given by ſome of the greateſt of our countrymen, F 

; and under the ſanction of their names has been | 
Implicitly, received, and with the generality has 4 


paſt into an axiom. But it is a deſcription, from 
which it might eaſily be proved. to follow, That 
the beſt poſſible form of government may be in- 
conſiſtent with liberty, That the very worſt form 
may. be conſiſtent with liberty, That there never - 
was one free government in the world, That if a 
free government were formed, it could not be 
tranſmitted beyond that generation which formed 
it, That liberty cannot ſubſiſt in any ſociety, ex- 
cept every individual belonging to it have a ſhare 
in the legiſlature, Nor ſubſiſt a moment longer 
than all their reſolutions are unanimous. A con- 
ception of liberty frauglit with conſequences ſo 
abſurd, yet demonſtrably. deducible from it *, 
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N 
I have often examined the connexion between all theſe 
conſequences and the commonly received deſcription of li- 


— 


berty, with the moſt ſcrupulous attention of which I am ca- 
pable : but a full eviction of it would have been improper 
in a ſerman : it is a ſubje& much fitter for a treatiſe. 
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Ad aid be falſe; and when i it is As 

is certainly of i ee that it be exploded,” That 

every perſon ſh zuld be governed only by his own 
conſent, is inconſiſtent with every poſſible form of 
government; ; it is, in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, inconſiſtent 
even with the independence of of: a nation C ret. 20 


10 
i - . 


„s cannot exiſt in 2 cockety PI 
reſtraints; were there but two perſons witkin 
reach of one another, the one could rot enjoy 
liberty, if the other were under no reſtraint. Lis 
berty conſiſts only in the power of doing what we 
ought, and in not being conſtrained to do what 
we ought not. Wherever laws require only what 
Is right, and forbid only what is wrong, there is li- 
berty, hy whomſoever the laws be made. Where- 
ever the form of government gives ſecurity for 
ſuch laws, it gives proportionable ſecurity for li- 
berty. It is our happineſs to live under a govern- 
ment which gives the greateſt ſecurity for this) 
but our ſecurity ariſes not immediately, but only 
remotely, from part of the legiſlature being cho- 
ſen by the people : the circumſtance from which 
it immediately ariſes, is, that the legiſlature have 
the ſame intereſt with the body of the people; and 

this 


6 Eh 

this circumſtance gives the very ſame ſecurity to 

thoſe who have no voice in OI as to 
whole who have. $023 n 


13 impoſing, taxes, ſtund on no different 0 
ground from other laws. Taxes proportioned to 
the real enda of good government, are as neceſſary 
as government itſelf. - They are nat a fi gift of 
the people, which they may lawfully wirh · hald at 
pleaſure: They are a debt on the property af the 
people, ſtrictiy due to the public; à right to-re+ 
fuſe them, would be a right to, ſubvert govern - 
ment, which cannot fubſiſt without them. There- 
tore the fame apoſtle who faith, Let every foul be 


;ſubject unto. the higher powers f, faith alſo, Rende# 


to all their dues, tribute 10 ibm tribute is due, 
«uſtom to whom cuſtom . Taxes are encroach- 
ments upon liberty, not by their being unpoſed 
upon perſons without their own conſent, but only 


by their being ſuch as they ought not to be; only 


when they are exceſſive, or when they are grolsly 
unequal, or when there is no ſecurity againſt their 
becoming ſuch. That the taxes required from 
the colonies were exceſſive, either in themſelves, 


or in compariſon with thoſe of Britaing has not 


" S ; 
F Rom, xiii. 1. J Ver. 7. 
| been 


5 
0 En) : 
| þeen and cannot be pretended; they were palpa- 
| bly the reverſe. That the colonies, if taxed by the 
Britiſh parliament,' would not have had the very 
ſame. degree of ſecurity againſt oppreſſion, as the : 
other ſubjeQs, is readily acknowleged ; yet they | 
would have had a very great, perhaps a ſufficient 
degree of ſecurity, from the very circumſtance 1 
which gives us ſecurity, their manifold connexions 1 
of intereſt with. the members of the! legiſlature; 
but if this was not deemed a ſufficient ſecurity, 
concern for their liberty would have doubtleſs, ju- 
ſtiſied them in making dutiful application for ſome 
additional ſecurity; every liberal -migf would have 
wiſhed ſucceſs to their application, and it would I 
have met with ſucceſs; if it had been obſtinately 
refuſed, the. refuſal, in a free ſtate, I ſeruple not 
to. ſay, would have juſtified reſiſtance z for it would 
have betrayed an intention of abridging the liber- 
ty which the conſtitution allows. But this hag. ne- 
ver been their demand; it has been declared chat 
this was not what they defiredy or would be ſatiſ- 
fied with. Their demand has been ſuch as pré- 
cluded the offer of ſuch ſecurity from being made 
to them. Their prefeſed dema has conſtantly 6 
been, that they ſhould not be at all taxed by the 
2 B FN Britiſh 
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Britiſn parliament, but only by their own ſeparate 


aſſemblies: and this is a demand truly inconſiſtent 


uith their being parts of the whole empire; a de» 


mand, the granting of which ebuld-ſcarcely fail to 


occaſion a continual deficience in the revenue, and 


would either overburden the reſt of the ſubjects to 


make up their deficience, or elſe put a ſtop to all 


the operations of government; nay it is a demand, 
though made by the pretended partizans of liberty, N 
which it might eaſily be proved, by entitling ad- 

miniſtration to make requiſitions from diſtin& and 


independent legiſlatures, would directly tend to 


enable them, by careſſing one, to enſlave the 


whole. But even this demand, unreaſonable and 


pernicious as it is, was only a maſk to diſguiſe 


what they truly and ultimately aimed at, a' total 


immunity from contributing any thing to the ge- 


reral ſupport of the Britiſh empire; an immunity 


-reSugnant to the plaieſt principles of juſtice, an 
- invaſion on the property, and an eneroaehment 
| I” the liberty of all the other ſubjects. 


Ty Unozx the ſpecious cloke of hints but really 


in ſupport of ſo unjuſt a demand, our deluded 
brethren have proceeded to conduct which in 


by, Rs» HG. every 
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whom he hath been lo 


have perſiſted for years in war; maß 


4.13 ) 


every point of view may be termed malicicuſneſs. 
With liberty in their mouths, they have exerciſed 


the cruelleſt violence, the molt oppreſſive tyranny 


over all mong themſelves, who would not co- 
operate in cheir deſigus: the vile/? men have been 


exalted, and therefore the wicked have walked on 


every fide 9d. They have ſtirred up war: and war 
is one of the ſierceſt fiends Which the Almighty 
turneth looſe for the puniſhment of nations by 
ovoked ;- the deſtruc- 
cies is the end at which it 
aims; as ſoon as it breaks out, rhoulands be- 
come intent on batchering thouſands. They have 
wantonly riſen in rebellion, they have excited a 
eivil war: to excite it, except for the molt urgent 
as well as the moſt important cauſe, is enormous 
and complicated guilt. It is the ſelleſt form of 
war; it ſets cvery man againſt his brother; it 
burſts the deareſt and the moſt ſacred They 
father, 
with a bleeding heart, has been dragged ſrom his 


tion of the human 


clinging wife and his tender offspring, to fall "I 
turning the battle from the gate; many a weeping 


$ Pal. xii. 8. 


B 2 mother 


615 
mother has ſeen her darling ſon, perhaps her.only 
hope, torn from her m to periſh by the ſword 
the bloody horrors of 7 a field of battle have been 
renewed and again renewed : come, behold what 
defolations have been made in the earth f. Unna- 
tural children have made theſe deſolations in lift- 
ing up their arm againſt the mother land, who 
had cheriſhed their infancy, and raiſed them to 
high proſperity. They have lifted up their arm 
againſt her, in violation of the ſolemn oaths of 
allegiance which their own mouths had pronoun- 
ced in the face of heaven. Not another, but that 
very generation of men have thus afflicted Bri- 
tain, in whoſe defence ſhe had lately waſted mil. 
lions of her treaſures and rivers of her blood ; 
ungrateful, they have thus afflicted her forgaving, 
at this expence, driven from their continent, a 
nation from whom they were in perpetual dan- 
curity which ſhe had dearly 
purchafe they have miſemployed againſt 


at ſame nation, in dread of whom they 
had lived ſo long, and by whom, for all that them- 


; Ft Plal. xlvi. 8. : 
. ſelves 


S 

ſelyes could have done, they had been ere no 
enſlaved, they have courted to embrue her hands 
in the blood of theit parent country, by whoſe 
ſtrenuous and coftly efforts alone, but about 
fifteen years ago, their deliverance was wrought. 

y ſuch conduct, the ſpirit of the nation may well 
be rouſed: By expoſing its accumulated baſeneſs, 
mean not to exaſperate you againſt their perſons; 
moſt of them have been deluded, many ↄf them 
have miſtaken ; I mean' to excite you to pray - 
with the greater earneſtgeſs for their repentance, 
to pray, not that they may, by the ſucceſs of our. 
arms, be reduced to ſlavery, the generous ſpirit 
of Britiſh liberty, both in our rulers, and in the: 
people, reprobates the thought with indignation, 
——but to pray that, by returning to their 
duty, they may be reſtored to the bleſſings of the 
freeſt government under heaven, inſtead of groan- | 
ing for years under the alternate ravages of anarchy 
and tyranny, and in all propability, after a ſeries 
of excruciating convulſions, ſettling at laſt in ar- 
bitrary government: I mean to make you feel | 
the juſtice of your country's cauſe, and to add con - | 
fidence and fervour to your prayers for her proſ- 


perity 


(16) 


perity and ſucceſs. Guilty as ſhe may be in many 
reſpects, if relation to her colonies ſhe is guilt. 

leſs; it the be chargeable with any faults on their 
account, they are ſo trivial as to vaniſh when 
compared with the atrocity of theirs. If in ſo 
juſt a cauſe, the righteous: King of nations deny 
us ſucceſs, it muſt be, either tor the accompliſh - 
ment of ſome great purpoſe of his own inſcrutable 
providence, or for the puniſhment of our fins. 
Manitold and heinous the fins of this nation doubt- 
leſs are; and the general ſpirit of that corruption 
from which they flow, cannot perhaps be repre- 
ſented in any juſter point of view, than that which 
the text ſuggeſts, as we ſhall briefly unfold. oder 
the ſecond head propoſed, 


MN. Ws too, brethren, have uſed our liberty fer 
a cloke of maliciouſneſs. Many of the vices which 
ſtain our national character, and pollute individu- 


als, ſpring from our indulging ourſelves in what is 


wrong, under the colour of liberty. The faulty 
part of the Britiſh character, in the prefent age, 


cannot be more precifely defined, than by a reign» 


| ing propenſity to libertiniſm and licentiouſneſs. 


The leading feature in the prevailing manners of 
| the 


80 


#4 
the times, is a daring freedom in diſdaining ad“ 
reſtraints of laws human and divine, and in de- 
ſpiſing, all that order and * which . 
ance wich them would cih. #5 11 Bus of 


Ir is the fundamental pm of and alta more 
ancient than any written law, enadted by Cod at 
that moment when he formed, man for ſociety, 
that all the members of the {tate co -· operate for 
the public good. But in the practice of very ma- 
ny, this fundamental law is even reverſed. In the 
room of affection to the intereſt and ſervice of 
their country, they have ſubſtituted attachment to 
a party, and ſordid ſelfiſh views. When they on · 
ly perform. their duty, by promoting right mea» 
ſures, they muſt be hired to perform it; and for 
hire they will promote any meaſures; I necd not 
labour to expoſe this ſpirit of corruption: however 
many may be actuated by it, all pretend that they 
deteſt it. By many again, a ſpirit of ſtated, un- 
diſtinguiſhed oppoſition to every meaſure of go- 
vernment, right or wrong, is indulged, ayowed, 


and applauded. It is maliczouſneſs; it is inconſiſtent 


with integrity, for it is not poſſible that every mea» 
ſure ſhould be Oy" It would paſs itſelf for the 


oppoſite 
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| if 9 
oppoſite of corruption; but it is its twin-brother i 


its language is, Let my country periſh, if it is not 
ſaved by the party to which I have given my 


a name, and in the prevalence of which my intereſt 


or my caprice is involved. It calls itſelf a watchful 
jealouſy/ for liberty; but the firſt opportunity of 
getting into place proves that it was only unprinci- 
pled ſelfiſhneſs and ambition. It pretends to'be 
of great utility as a check againſt bad deſigns : but 


__ It loſes all the power of checking bad deſigns, by 


being pointed againſt every meaſure ; it neceffarily 
hinders many good deſigns from being formed; 


it obſtrud the execution of the beſt; if it prevailed, 
it would ſtop all the motions of government and 
- annihilate the ſtate; it renders corruption almoſt 


inevitable for avoiding this effect. It diffuſes itſelf 
through the body of the people; it produces mur- 
murers, complainers, preſumptuous, ſelf-willed, fac- 


tious ſpirits, deſpiſing government, ſpeaking evil of 


dignities & it vents itſelf in groundleſs clamours, 
little dangerous, it may be, to the public, on ac- 
count of the obſcurity and impotence of thoſe who 


utter them, but violations of that dutiful behavi- 


$ Jude 16. 2 Pet. ii. 10. WES 
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3 our which religion, as well as ſound reaſon, re · 
No quires of ſubjects. In every rank of men, it ſome- 
L times feſters even into ſuch malignity as — 
{t duce uu * their country. 


*. | Tan 1 of God is, . the an 5 ſubnit 
& yourſelves to every ordinance of man, whether it be 
0 to the ling, as ſupreme, or unto governours, as unto . 
It them that are ſent by. him $S; render to, all their 
y dues, fear to whom fear is due, honour ta whom _ 
ly honour+. But the ſpirit of this age ſpurns all 
ſubordination; it indulges itſelf in vilifying and 
a, | abuſing the beſt and the moſt exalted characters; 
* it glories in inſolence to all ſuperiours, as the moſt 
| delicious enjoyment of liberty. Alas! liberty has 
not a more deadly foe than ſuch licentiouſneſs: 
its immediate effect is lawleſs. anarchy; its en 
ſeldom fails to be * 


socn inſtances of ®. wat as I have mention- 
ed, we generally conſider as purely political; we 
are very apt to forget that morality and. religion 
have any concern in them: but both have a 
deep concern in them; all the degrees of diſ- | 


; . i * 


Ur $ = Pet. ü. 13, 14, 17. + Rom. xiii. 7. 
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60 
afſection to the intereſt of our country, and of 
diſreſpect to our rulers. and ſupetiouts, are truly 
ſinful, however they may be cloked; and they 
are ſins which there is a peculiar neceſſuy to men» 
tion on this day, as requiring repentance, becauſe, 
not only by the juſt judgment of God againſt them, 
but alſo by their own direct operation, they tend 
to bring on national calamities, and have in an 
eminent degree contributed to produce, and if 


perſiſted in, muſt continue to aggravate the was þ | 


en which we are now deploring. 


Bor theſe are not — only ſins by which God 


may be provoked to aff our country 3 theſe are 


not the only kinds of malticiouſneſs which we indulge 
under the diſguiſe of liberty. God often puniſhes 
ſins by other Judgments than thoſe which ariſe 
directly from their own natural tendency; and 
among. us many ſins prevail, which deſerve his 
heavieſt judgments. I need not enumerate them 
minutely; they are too notorious to requite it. 


I need not ſtudiouſly trace them up to the affeAa- - 
non of falſe liberty, as their ſource ; they are too 
plainly tinged with the colour of this corrupt ſoun- 
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Tux laws of private juſtice are of ſacred and 
indiſpenſible obligation; they are neceſſary for the 
very exiſtenet of ſociety." The violation of them 
is ſo groſsly vicious as ſcarce to be ſuſceptilge of 
palliation, by the moſt extravagant miſconception 
of liberty. Yet ſo great is our depravity, that 
juſtice is violated with the moſt unreſerved licence. 
Violations of it, in ſome of their blackeſt forms, 
and the moſt ſubverſive of the faith'of ſolemn con- 
tracts, are frequent and flagrant beyond the exams = 
ple of any former period; and in all tranſ{Qions 
of buſineſs, how much do che arts of diſhoneſty 
abound? What. injuries are daily perpetrated 
againſt the property, the reputation, the peace 
R 6s the moſt valuable ights of men.? 


Wi TH IP at do perſons of every 
ſtation of life, ruſh madly into every conceivable 
diſhpation ? The gentle ties of decency and propri- 
cty are regarded as intolerable fetters, and thrown 
aſide as incompatible with enlargement and free - 
dom of ſpirit. A levity of manners greatly blame- | 
able, a giddy fondneſs for-ynceafing amuſement, 
inſignificance, enervation of ſpirit, application to 
trifles,” impatience of reflection, indiſpoſition to ; 
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ſerious or ſevere employment, are chargeable'on 
multitudes who are comparatively innocent. The 
deſtructive idleneſs of gaming is no longer only 
the aſylum of the deſperate and the unthinking; 
very generally in the upper ſpheres of life, and 
too generally in the lower, itys painfully purſued 
as an occupation, its arts are ſeriouſly formed into 
a ſcience, its objects are, with a miſemployed in- 
genuity, ſurpriſingly multiplied. ' Profuſion over- 
feaps all the boundaries of prudence, and ex- 
hauſts in a moment all the ſupplies which induſtry 


* can furniſh or honeſtly permit, and all the reſour- 


ces which princely fortunes can afford. Tempe- 
rance impoſes only wholeſome and ſalutary reſtric- 
tions: but they gall like ſhackles ; they are burſt 
aſunder, and caſt away; full ſcope is given to 
luxury in all its forms; debauchery revels thro” the 
land; every pleaſure, the . moſt guilty, the moſt 
ſhameful, is eagerly and openly purſued. The 
holy bands off marriage are contemned; the ſacred 
purity of the marriage bed, as well as the chaſtity 
of the bluſhing virgin, is polluted with a degree 
of effrontery unknown in other ages. Even the 
more delicate ſex have, in numerous inſtances, 
. renounced all the modeſty of their nature. And 
all theſe heinous vices are varniſhed over, and at- 

_ tempted, 


| worſhiping him at all, and 
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tempted to be juſtified, by being | 
ties, Aerie era Sag. 
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ſcurrilous abuſe or e ae The Ibeny 
of every man 's worſhiping God according to Ui 
conſcience, many pervert into. the wi 


worſhip him, a the ſlaves of ili | 
In how many hoo! is the ſolemnity 0 oaths profan- 
ed, and their tremendous obligation flighted ? A 
commanding ſenſe of God, habitual | piety, fervent 
devotion, how generally are. they wanting? how 
defective are they in the beſt ? 1 5 


The land and all the inhabitants thereof are 
diſclved t. Diſſoluteneſs of manners has made 


mous vices ſhould be 
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general in th 


an alarming progreſs. God forbid that theſe enor- 
nation "God 


forbid 


* 


7 (e | 
fotbid that they ſhould not be ballanced by many: 

virtues ! But certainly they are by far too pres 
valent : and while they continue prevalent, can We 
wonder if God with- hold his bleſſing from us, even 
in the juſteſt cauſe, and notwithſtanding the 
crimes of thoſe who have riſen up againſt us? Suc- 
ceſs proportioned to the juſtice of our cauſe, we 
have not yet obtained. Let us mourn for the cor- 
ruption of manners which doubtleſs has obſtructed 
itz let us pray for n general teſormation; let each 
k us ſearch out his own fins and turn from them. 
Let us never fooliſhly affect an exemption from the | 
reſtraints of any one of God's laws, but ac in all 
things as the ſervants of God, perſuaded that his 
om e is perfect liberty, and peace, and happineſs. | 
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THE END. 


